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The circulation of Collier’s for nearly a year past has 





approximated or exceeded a million copies per 
week and is now firmly established above that figure. 


When a magazine passes the million 
mark (and that means being read by a 
great many more than one million per- 
sons) all sorts of things might appear to 
be possible. 


But as our plan has always been aimed 
at steady progress, it seems unneces- 
sary to change it much just because we 
are bigger and more prosperous and 
more folks are coming to our round 





table. We mean to go on very much as 
we have gone, and to take it as an ele- 
mentary truth that the reasons for our 
present prosperity will properly be to- 
morrow the reasons forour furthergrowth. 


If Collier’s can help to build up the spirit 
of constructive nationalism, to make the 
nation more of a nation and the citizen 
more of a citizen, surely that will be 
something worth working for. 
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Puck’s Funny Story Contest Has Ended 


If, across Madison Square, one should hear peals of uncontrolled 
laughter from the PUCK sanctum, it is entirely safe to assume that a 
corps of normally serious editors are going through the towering 
mass of manuscripts entered in “The Funniest Thing That Ever 


S Happened to Me” contest. 

| Just how many thousands of funny things have happened in 
r this contest has not yet been determined; the count is still incomplete. 
. But that they are funny we can attest, for never before has so 
ce 


truly mirthful an avalanche of good humor descended upon an inno- 
cent and unsuspecting board of sober minded editors. 


Humorous incidents have come to us from the four corners of 
e- the globe; from Teuton and Ally; from trench, mess-room and 
division headquarters. The pessimist who sees naught but gloom in 
the work-a-day world could not read a tenth of these stories and 
0- remzin in ignorance of all the fun there is in the world, after all. 
The optimist would find in them all his roseate beliefs fulfilled. 


The few of these stories that have been printed are but a meagre 
forerunner of the treat to come, as soon as the work of the judges 
it shall have been completed. 


1e We shall continue to print acceptable entries as they are sorted 
out, and at the earliest possible opportunity announcement will be 
made in this space of the prize winners. 
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Drawn by Julian Hess 


Monsteur Satan: Please Be Seated, Mr. Interviewer 
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Puck Interviews Monsieur: Satan 


The French have strange names. There 
are Monsieur Brave-Man, Funny-Man, Man- 
God, and so on. It is probably part of the 
Gallic imagination—these names. So when 
I went to see thre celebrated Monsieur Satan 
in Paris | was no more astonished to find 
that that was really his name than that the 
name of the greatest poet in the world 
to-day is Gabriel the Announcer. 

Monsieur Satan fascinated me, but did not 
astound me. Probably because I had known 
him. always—or fancied I did. He had a 
negligent, self-revealing manner. He would 
pronounce dogmatically the most astonishing 
paradoxes in a tone of voice such as one 
would use when one would say, ‘Plate of 
buckwheats, please.” 

He had, apparently, 
travelled everywhere, everybody, 
knew everything. A person de rigueur. He 
went through life seeing, recording, uttering, 
drinking. His impersonality was frightful. 
He said he was the right-angle of a circle, 
the fraction of a cipher, and eternally mov- 
able horizon—then he’d smile at my puzzled 
air, and order another absinthe. 


lived 
knew 


everywhere, 


Beautiful summer night at the Pré- 
Catelan, before the war. Paris gleamed in 
the distance like a monstrous convention of 
fireflies. You could look right through the 
stars into the Néant beyond, the night was 
so clear. 

We were on the question of the cinemato- 
graph. I was bound to hear something 
original, as the third person present (no less 
a person, by the way, than Remy de Gour- 
mont) had informed me I would—no matter 
what Monseiur Satan touched on. 

“Yes,” he began suddenly, as if answer- 
ing a question that had been asked about 
a thousand years before, “the Truth is out. 
We have discovered the Great Secret. The 
method of the mysterious Force is known. 


, 


“In the screenless ‘movies,’ unperfected as 
yet, wherein with the aid of a powerful 
light phantoms are projected on a dark stage, 
we have the secret of ourselves revealed. 
For we, sir, are phantoms, condensed etheric 
rays of varying degrees of ponderability, 
thrown on the dark stage of the worid, and 
made visible to one another by a Light. This 
Light emanates from a Universal Mind, and 
if it ever ceases to be, we—the phantoms— 
shall cease to be with it, and the little play- 
lets that we call our experiences will be no 
more. Voila tout! 

“Nothing has ever given .us the sense of 
pleasure in the tragedies of existence like 
the moving picture. It has deepened the 
aesthetic consciousness of the race more than 
anything else. By aesthetic consciousness I 
mean the ability to enjoy life as a work of 
art, as a sublime tragi-comedy, or a farcical 
tragedy, or ironical drama—it is merely a 
matter of temperament whatever you call 
it. 

“The Producer—in his Hidden Box—sees 


By Osiris Cob 


life exactly as we see it in the screenless 
‘movies.’ His (or Its) emotion is always 
pleasurable no matter what happens to these 
puppets that we are.” 

After this piece of pure Spinozism fired 
into the night from the piazza of the Pré- 
Catelan, he poured in his absinthe, and con- 
tinued: 

“Have you ever tried to analyze why we 
enjoy the woes of CEdipus, Hamlet, Lear, 
Phédre? Why we love the diabolic and in- 
human in art? Why the Borgias, the Neros 
and the Napoleons fascinate us? It is the 
triumph in us of the artistic sense over the 
personal bias. It is the ‘movie’ instinct in 
the human brain dominating the pity and 
whimper in the human heart. We are 
passionately in love with life as life—the 
more complex, the harder, the more terrible, 
the profounder the fatality that it reveals to 
us, the greater the ultimate pleasure. 


“When a man applauds the acting of 
Iago he is something of a yod. 

“Whether it is the adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the ‘Inferno’ of Dante, the 
human hells of Dostoievsky or Balzac, or the 
satanism of Poe, it is the great spectacle that 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE 


Manhattan like old Paris seems to 
keep 
Some dusty cranny for her dream- 
ers gay, 
Where in the night these lords of 
fancy stray, 
Conjuring secrets from the world 
asleep. 
Little the city knows where blossoms 
rhyme, 
Nor who the singers of rich golden 
song; 
Far from the ways of fret and din, 
they throng 
Merry in dim-lit garrets steep to 
climb. 


High with the languid clouds and 
drifting moon, 
They catch the whispers of stars 
white with age, 
that have 
vagrant shoon, 
And guided Shakespeare to the 
inn yard’s stage. 
Poor be the city where no voices 
sing, 
But only whirring wheels to herald 
spring! 


Stars silvered Homer’s 


— M. A. Beer 


we demand. The eye and the brain and the 
nerves must be feasted. We are all pagans 
in this sense. 

“Did not the author of the ‘Book of Job’ 
and Goethe in ‘Faust’ (a clean filch of the 
latter from the former) make of life a 
‘frime-up'—un coup monté, as we say in 
French? Here we are doing our bit while 
we are being filmed on the endless running 
screen of Time. 

“The plots of life are infinitely various. 
We are only posed phantoms. We are in 
a Studio—call it the Universe if you wiil; 
and the 
here.” 


Director you will never know— 


And Monsieur Satan let a smile rove over 
his face. Had he remembered some past 
meeting somewhere with——. 

“But, Monsieur Satan,” I broke in on that 
frosty smile, “where are all the films of 
these playlets kept?” 

“Why,” he replied, “in the pigeon-holes 
and cylinders of the air.” 

“And where may they be?” I asked, 
while Remy de Gourmont drew invisible 
arabesques on the serviette with a fork. 

“All around us,” replied this man in the 
secrets of the Infinite. “All light photo- 
graphs; that we know, and the Light that 
we call consciousness—the Light, the Con- 
sciousness—do you net think that that photo- 
graphs and registers everything also? 

“Every movement here on Earth is regis- 
tered in Space materially; and its meta- 
physical motive is registered in the mind— 
the Light—of the Supreme Consciousness. 

“Space is an immeasurable, unimaginable 
collector of scenarios. It is at the present 
moment, through the operations of light, 
putting this scene into etheric’ waves, or 
boxes of ether. 

“Some day when an apparatus I am work- 
ing on is complete, I'll show you the firing 
on Fort Sumter, the Siege of Paris, the 
Neanderthal man at home en famille. They 
are all up there, and long after the earth 
with its pomp and vanities and phantoms 
has crumbled to cosmic dust, or vanished 
into some strange sun, the light waves flash- 
ing eternally through space will continue 
to carry the immaterial—if you like that 
word—record of all that was done here on 
this sun-flake, itself purely phantasmagoric. 

“And the Unknowable enjoys it all, for 
sometimes, I imagine, the plot gets beyond 
his foresight, and his characters get strange- 
ly mixed up. Then he feels surprise. 

“But you see, do you not, that we are 
all in the ‘movies’ ?” 

Just then a pony cart in which were seated 
two children, bolted down the road. Mon- 
sieur Satan was at the reins quicker than 
a flash of light (I say this literally) and 
with a frosty smile brought the two children 
to the table of the half-crazed mother. 

And was that act being recorded, too— 
in the ether—in favor of Monsieur Satan? 
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Minor details include the fact that one 
of the pacifist senators is known as Battle 
Bob. 





Speaking of “lost provinces,” there is of 
course New Hampshire, Ohio and California. 
Perhaps Herr Zimmermann will make a 
proposition to the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 


Germany does not offer to help Mexico 
because it loves Mexico, but because it dis- 
approves of the United States. And, in- 
cidentally, France did not offer to help the 
Colonies in 1778 because it loved the Col- 
onies, but because it hated England. The 
History of the world seems to be just one 
hymn of hate after another, omitting no 
stanzas. 


In offering to restore Mexico’s lost prov- 
inces, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, the 
Kaiser doesn’t go far enough. He should 
know that the original boundary of Mexico 
went north to the Oregon line. 


“What is the Fourth Dimension? 
We live in a world of three dimen- 
sions, the symbols of which are length, 
breadth and thick-ness.” 
— A Reviewer. of Books. 
What with the general scarcity of food 
throughout the world, the fourth dimension 
is likely to be thinness. 


Governor Whitman, by the way, says that 
the food crisis in New York is over. Due, 
doubtless, to the adoption of his sympathetic 
and practical suggestion that the East Side 
be planted with vegetable gardens. 


“Imagine scenes like this covering 
miles. Imagine every trace of vege- 
tation long since blasted away. 
Imagine the earth powder-stained and 
churned up from ten to sixty feet 
in depth.” 

— War Correspondence 
from the Somme. 
Yes; and then “imagine” that despite this 
and still worse sights, Civilization is al- 
ready talking about “the next great war.” 


The women of Germany must make their 
winter clothes do for summer, in order to 
conserve the cloth supply. To a sex which 
wears straw hats in February and furs in 
July and August, this should prove a mere 


matter of mental adjustment. Why not 
winter ciothes in summer? They wear 
summer clothes in winter. 


The desire to be of service to the country 
in case of war is spreading out in all! di- 
rections. We are scanning the 
dancing advertisements to see which “dinner 


eagerly 


show” is first to announce the Preparedness 
Prance. ° 


Do not tke World and the American 


realize the risk they are running? What 
do they mean by flaunting in the face of 
the American public an openly pro-German 
feature like the Katzenjammer Kids? How 
close to the brink of war must we approach 
before Hans and Fritz become George and 
Percy? 





Billy Sunday has declined to travel with 
a circus, despite a most flattering offer. 
Sharing the sawdust trail with the elephants 
is not Billy’s idea of religion. 





Austria is cheerful because “the Danube 
will soon be open for Roumanian grain to 
be shipped.” And Germany sees a light 
because “Roumanian grains will greatly re- 
lieve the food shortage.” In fact, from the 
looks of things the only persons who are 
not going to get fat off Roumania are the 
Roumanians. 





Germany’s diplomatic proposals in the far 
East might be described as a bull in a 
Japanese shop. 


“We believe it is not too late to 
have the differences between Ger- 
many and the United States settled 
by a commission.” 

— Mrs. Henry Villard. 
Perhaps, as a basis for compromise, Pots- 
dam might be induced to give only Texas 
to Mexico, letting the other “lost provinces” 
remain at present. 





“Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
weep, and you weep alone” isn’t strictly true 
any more. If you can weep convincingly, 
you can usually get a job in the movies, and 
cry to big houses. 





According to folks who know about such 
things, the seventeen-year locusts are due in 


Pennsylvania this summer. After putting 


up with Senator Penrose and the rest of 
the Republican outfit there, Pennsylvania 
is not likely to be fussed by any mere insect 
brood. 





“IT reckon I eould stand being cooped up 
in a submarine, but what'd get my goat’d 
be havin’ to squeeze myself up one of those 
periscopes.” 





If Vashington is to be bone-dry, it is more 
than ever just the place to publish the 
Congressional Record. 





The Rules Committee report absolving 
public officials from blame for any “leak” 
on the peace note was unanimously adopted 
by the House of Representatives. Mr. Law- 
son’s “little group of wilful men” didn’t pan 
out very well. 


New York, we guess, is pretty secure. If 
the guns at Rockaway do not succeed in 
saving it, there is Billy Sunday, in reserve. 





After the Senate filibuster which blocked 
the Armed Ship Bill, it was persistently 
rumored that a new hyphenate had been dis- 
covered; the Senatorial-American. 





The latest uprising in Mexico seems to 
have been caused by the Kaiseristas. 


Very likely you have overlooked it; but 


Geography has nevertheless had its little 


joke, its quiet little satire, by 
war in what has 
Temperate Zone. 


locating the 
hitherto been called the 
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THE NEWS IN RIME 


Verses By BERTON BRALEY 


Eleven men, talking, 
Succeeded in balking 

The president’s ship-arming plan; 
With words that should scald them 
The president called them 

A wilful and obstinate clan. 


With dangers that threaten 
As great as we've met in 

Our national life up to date 
We're fettered and bound by 
And wound all around by 

The Senate’s fool rules of debate. 


A bill which was carried 
Makes Washington arid 
And free of John Barleycorn’s clutch, 
We’re hoping that this'll 
Make dry every whistle 
So Congress can’t argue so much. 


Food riots and ructions 
Have caused some reductions 
In costs of existence, but still 
In spite of our sweating 
We're most of us getting 
A long way behind on the bill. 





Drawings By MERLE JOHNSON 


Our government’s spotted 
A plan that was plotted 
By Germany, Oy! such a scheme! 
A plot so tremendous 
Far reaching, stupendous 
It sounds like an opium dream. 





Japan to attack us 
Carranza to sack us 
With three border states as his pay, 
That surely would vex us 
Except that old Texas 
Might somewhat bar Mexico’s way. 














The story once printed, 
Herr Zimmerman hinted 
It all was a part of the game, 
Admitted conspiring 
With ardor untiring 
And—held we were wholly to blame. 


It’s clear that the Teuton 
Deserves some repute on 

The basis of vigor and pluck; 
And one cannot ever 
Deny he is clever 

At constantly “passing the buck.” 


The British are vowing 

To do their own plowing 
And raise their own food. If they do, 

They'll eat and drink hearty 

And say to the party 
Who’s running the U-boats 


Pooh!” 


“Pooh! 


While war clouds are murky 
We’re sending to Turkey 
A couple of cruisers, and if 
The Germans should think them 
Red Cross ships, and sink them 
We'll send them a note that is stiff. 


Our minds may be calmer 
Now Fritz Kolb, the bomber, 
Is locked up in prison, with care; 
But Hoboken dwellers 
Will search all their cellars 
To see if a bomb’s buried there. 
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«¢Roses” and Thorns 

I once followed the injunction of a sage 
young reporter and attempted to “put roses” 
around a story. It was in a City Magis- 
trates’ court and I was the only woman 
covering that district, working with a dozen 
men. The men were all good fellows, Matt, 
especially. Matt was the sage young re- 
porter. Everyone in Park Row knows him 
and marvels at the stuff he gets across. 
Matt took me under his wing. 

One morning a supposed drunk broke out 
of the pen downstairs and threw his arms 
around the cop on guard. It developed that 

e “drunk” was in fact a lunatic—harmless, 
good-natured, and with a weakness for hug- 
ging everyone in sight. He made no noise 
and walked back into the cell when the 
astonished cop called a halt on the hugging 
fest. 

Said Matt to me: “I don’t know how 
the rest of the gang is going to handle this 
story but I’m going to play it up strong for 
the first page, and you better do the same. 
It’s a story that will stand for lots of roses 
around it, because the lunatic can’t kick and 
cops will stand for anything. It’s the best 
chance we've had this week and we want 
to make the most of it. I’ll get it across on 
the front page of my sheets, and you do 
the same on yours. Don’t say a word to the 
rest of the gang, though. This is going to 
be our beat.” 

It was. Here is the way part of the story 
read: 

“Policeman Tom Tracey, in charge of the 
pen downstairs and a Shakespearean stud- 
ent, was seated upon the coal pile lost in 
“Hamlet,” when with a yell that could be 
heard throughout the building, the lunatic 
wrenched the lock from the cell door, 
bounded across the cellar and pouncing upon 
‘Tracey, snatched the book from his hand 
and buried the unfortunate cop under two 
tons of coal.” 

Matt was right. The story got across and 
came up gloriously on the front pages of 
his sheets and mine. Our editors got on 
the telephone and complimented us for the 
“real” story while our fellow reporters were 
called down for theirs. 

They had their innings next morning when 
the presiding magistrate of the court, now 
a County Judge, haled Matt and me before 
him and threatened to jail the two of us for 
contempt of court. With great dignity he 
announced from the bench that Policeman 
‘Tom Tracey was no Shakespearean student 
—you had only to look at Tracey to know 
it—and that Hamlet had had no part in 
what had taken place downstairs the day 
before. Furthermore, he wanted it under- 
stood that there were enough chairs in his 
court to accommodate even the officers on 
watch downstairs, and that no one, not even 


The Funniest Thing That 
Ever Happened to Me 
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the cop in charge of prisoners, was obliged 
to sit upon the coal pile. He let Matt and 
me off with a warning, but declared that 
the next time we trifled with the dignity of 
his court or tried to belittle his way of run- 
ning it, we had better look out. We had 
to apologize to Tracey—who said _ he 
wouldn’t have minded in the least, only his 
wife led him a dog’s life of it wanting to 
know what kind of an old woman he was 
to sit still and let anybody, sane or insane, 
pile two tons of coal on top of him. 

— K.D., Woodhaven, L. I. 


What’s In a Name? 


I have a reputation for being stand-offish, 
and until lately have prided myself on what 
I ‘called my power to keep men at a dis- 
tance. 

Shortly after making the acquaintance of 
a chum of my future uncle, I accepted an 
invitation to go to a show with “our set.” 
The chum was among the crowd and con- 
trived to get a seat next to me in the theater. 
During the performance, he tried to draw 
me into a conversation with him. As I was 
interested in what was going on, on the 
stage, I passed up his low toned remarks 
and answered his equally low toned ques- 
tions in monosyllables. The conversation— 
if it may be called one—which took place 
was something like the following: 

He—Have you seen Intolerance? 

I—Yes. 

He—Did you like it? 

I—Yes. 

He—What did you think of it? 

I—Good. 

He—Are you cross with me? 

I—No. 

He—Don't you think May Marsh is sweet? 

I—Yes. 

He—Why do you answer so curtly? 

I am silent. 

He—What do you want me to do? 

I—Keep Still. 

He (playing with the tassels on my 
sweater jacket)—I can’t keep still with you 
sitting next to me. 

I—Take a different seat, then. 

He (silent and apparently considering. 
Then, tugging at my jacket)—What do you 
call this? 

I—Hug-me-tight. 

He—You bet I will. 

And he did. 

For a moment I was struck dumb with 
astonishment and sat staring at him like 


one demented. Then the ludicrousness of ~ 


the situation struck me and I laughed (much 
to the wonder of the people around me) till 
the tears rolled down my cheeks. It was 
his turn to stare. He wasn’t strong on the 
nomenclature of women’s wearing apparel. 

I. E. T., Chicago, Ill. 


A Forty-Second Street 


Farmer 


Back in the days when Europe boiled over, 
the high stool was suddenly kicked out from 
under me, and I thereupon resolved to 
practice agriculture. No Granger in good 
standing would handicap his land by my 
labors, but a retired medico generously 
agreed to teach me gratis the art of hus- 
bandry—an offer that I hastily accepted, 
lest he reconsider and charge me tuition. 


It was a very elementary farm. There 
were neither cows nor calves, sheep nor 
swine. Farm machinery was also conspicu- 
ous by its absence, but a little practical 
Socialism speedily overcame that lack. 


There was only one horse, and he re- 
sembled a product of advanced art, being 
endowed with all the harsh angles so adored 
by the cubical cult. He was a very lofty 
quadruped, and could easily have dined off 
the top of a Fifth Avenue bus. So un- 
reachable was he, indeed, that I had to con- 
ceal the bit in the hay and let him gobble 
it unawares. This equine masterpiece was 
shy an optic, and when plowing I had to 
steer him nor’ by nor’west, allowing for 
wind pressure and side-skid. 

According to the scientific dope, land 
should lie fallow every fourth year, but the 
old doc applied reverse English to this 
doctrine and planted’ every fourth year. 
Consequently, when I began plowing opera- 
tions I encountered ground having the con- 
sistency of the cobbles on West Street. In- 
stead of curving over gracefully in the wake 
of the plow, the sod stood up on edge in 
the manner of an artificial hazard. This 
peculiarity had its advantages, however, as 
it saved the labor of digging holes for the 
potatoes. I merely inserted them between 
the rows of sod, for all the world like 
dropping pennies into a gum machine. 

The greatest trouble was in turning the 
corners. It’s a profound mystery to me how 
a farmer ploughs the corners of a field 
without jumping his Percherons into the 
next homestead. Apparently he trains them 
to get behind the plow and push. I finally 
solved this problem by cutting off the cor- 
ners in a wide, graceful curve, and when 
the whole field was ploughed it resembled 
an impressionistic sketch of a maelstrom. Of 
course, a dyed-in-the-wool yokel would 
suffer a hemorrhage over the waste of land 
involved in such a scheme, but where’s the 
percentage in saving land when you can’t 
buy the seed to stick into it? 

You might imagine that such crude, 
amateurish methods could yield no success 
whatever, but there you would display your 
ignorance. True, the crop was _ quite 
meager, but we washed each potato care- 
fully, wrapped it in tissue paper, and put 
the resultant product on the market as 
“Superspuds—Potatoes with a Personality— 
A Cent for a Centigram.” 

Did the public fall for it? Sure! They 
just ate ’em up! 

—F. M., New York 
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NEW YORK TYPES 
The Push-Cart Man 
hum tutte f 
Purveyor to the people, I salute ye! 
Whether ye be Italian or Greek, 
Jew or Armenian; whether it be fruit 
ye 
Proffer the casual citizen, or eke 
Strange things in neckties, or some 





stranger freak 
Old Stuff, But Wise Yet when his wife departs awhile Patterned in plush: Upon my lute 
He mopes around in dreary style, I'd toot ye! 













Maybe your husband’s a model 
One of the best that they make, Meandering merchant, bearing the 
Willing and eager to toddle banana, 
Any old place for your sake; Your cart contains your little 
Yet, to dodge weeping and wailing The freedom he had hungered for 
Hark to this thought I dispatch, 
Don’t give him lettersefor mailing, 
Don’t give him ribbons to match. 


Or—if he seeks his old time crowd— 
He finds it vulgar, rough and loud. 


capital :— 
Meat for the masses. Meat? Well. 
call it manna. 
What if upon its rind I slip and 


He finds is nothing but a bore 
And he’s a poor wan mortal then 
Until his wife comes back again. 




































fall— 
You cut the cost-of-living. Thougl 
Husbands have eyes that are duller I ° es 
sprawl: 


Blinder than moles as to shade, Hosanna to the lowliest, hosanna! 


Ribbons to them are one color — William Trowbridge Larned. 


All of one width and one grade. 
Ribbon clerks trouble and daunt 
them, 
Shoppers upset them for fair, 
Match things yourself if you want 
them 
What you were aiming to wear. 


As to the mail—though you mock it, 
This is a fact to be met, 

Letters he puts in his pocket 
Hubbie is sure to forget, 





So, though his love is unfailing, 
Though he’s the best of the batch, 

Don’t give him letters for mailing 

Don’t give him ribbons to match. 


—o— 


The Bluffer 


The very best of married men 









Will sigh for freedom now and then, 
And talk about the days of yore 
When he was still a bachelor. 


e 












Regretfully he’ll tell you how 
He’s bound and fettered tightly, now, 
And how he wishes he could be— 

As once he was—quite blithe and free. 






With cynicism very great 
He jeers about the married state, 
And tells unmarried folk that they 
Had better far remain that way. 






“Klavierklang is a modern musician, is he not?” 
“Strictly modern. Unless you actually see him playing his own com- 
positions you wouldn’t know they were music.” 
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“What a Funny Story!” 


(For all children not over one hundred years old) 


By Benjamin De Casseres 








Once upon a time, children, there was a 
great King who dwelt in a big castle near 
a beautiful city. He was tall and had a 
beautiful mustache which always pointed 
upward at the ends like two black icicles 
dripping toward Heaven. He was a very, 
very vain king, and almost every month he 
has his photograph taken in his soldier’s 
uniform and his big sword dangling by his 
side. He made the most beautiful speeches 
from time to time to his soldier boys and 
their captains. At the suppers where he 
spoke he always, in the course of his speech, 
called on his favorite idol to be with his 
people, who were many and who were 
mightily prosperous. 

Now this idol that the great King prayed 
to and called on on every occasion lived in 
a great cloud right over the castle, and he 
listened to the prayers of the great King 
with the terrible mustache and seemed to 
grant him every wish. You must know, 
children, that every king who lives in a 
castle must have a great idol to call on and 
believe in because if he did not his people 
would not believe in the speeches of the 
King, and that would be very bad for the 
King. 

Now, one day, suddenly, just like it some- 
times grows dark in summer at dinner time 
and the sun goes out and great clouds be- 
gin to roll down around over the roof, a 
great war broke out. A. war, children, hap- 
pens when the people who live in different 
places grow bad and begin to kill one 
another. The King and his people went to 
war, after praying to the King’s great idol 
in the clouds, with all the tribes around him, 
and it was a very terrible war and lasted 
many years. 

The King during this war made speeches 
and told his soldiers and the people who 
staid at home to cook and make guns and 
clothes for the soldiers that the great idol 
in the clouds was listening to him, and that 
all would be well if they believed in him. 

The tribes that made war on this great 
King were many and were very powerful. 
The first plans to crush the bad tribes had 
not succeeded, and so the King sent for one 
of his great sea captains and told him to 
take his boat which could sail under water, 
and that he would find another big boat, a 
very, very great boat which sailed on the 
sea, and not under it, and that he should 
follow this boat, which belonged to one of 
the bad tribes, and should sink it by shoot- 
ing at it a long steel weapon shaped like 
a cigar. He told the sea captain the boat 
would be blown up, and that he would be 
given much gold for it. For the King was 
very angry that he had not yet defeated 
the bad tribes who made war on him. 

Now, this great boat that sailed on top 
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of the waters carried many men, women 
and children who did not make war on the 
great King. But the sea captain did as he 
was told, as all good sea captains do, and 
the big boat went down to the bottom of the 
sea—like that! 
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The Great King Praying to His Idol 
in the Clouds 











And there was a great noise about it 
everywhere through the world. But the 
great King said it was the wish of his idol 
who dwelt in the clouds over the castle. 

Now time passed, and things grew very 
bad in the big land ruled by the great 
King with the black mustache that grew 
upward and who has his private idol in the 
clouds who always told him what to do. 
The bad tribes surrounded him on all sides 
and kept food from coming into the King’s 
country, for you know, children, people 
cannot live without food—not even the 
people of the great King who had his great 
idol in the clouds, and his soldiers had to 
be fed well or they could not fight, and then 
the bad tribes would rush into the great 
King’s castle and capture him. 

So people began to get very hungry in 
the great King’s land, and, worst of all, 
the poor little children had no milk, and you 
all know what a terrible thing that is. And 
things got worse and worse and babies died 
by the hundred because there was no more 
milk. All the cows that give the babies 
milk had been killed to feed the King’s 
soldiers who fought to keep the bad tribes 
from capturing the King and his castle. 


Now the King began to worry, and he 
would walk up and down his room in the 
castle thinking, thinking, thinking what to 
do. He was pale, and great lines were in 
his face and the mustache drooped day by 
day more and more and the points became 
mussy like. 

He worried and worried about his soldiers 
and all the babies that were dying in the 
land because there was no milk for them. 
His idol in the clouds did not seem to answer 
him any more, and the people, hungry and 
becoming suspicious about this idol, began 
to mutter and mutter about him. 

And one night he fell asleep in his great 
chair while worrying, and he had a very 
wonderful dream. A _ strange man—it is 
only a dream, children, so you must not be 
scared, but it was terribly real to the great 
King, all alone in this big room—came u, 
to him and looked deep into his eyes. 

“Well, King, do you recognize me?” saia 
the tall stranger to the King, who now 
thought he was wide awake. 

“No,” said the King, a little frightened, 
for even kings get frightened at strange 
men. And then, too, the stranger had a 
curious smile in the corner of his lips and 
his eyes were sharp and gray and seemed 
to go through the King just like you stick 
a needle through a piece of paper. Two 
bits of hair stuck upward like two funny 
little horns and his long black coat hung 
down in back for all the world like a 
monkey’s tail. 

“I. am your idol in the clouds, Your 
Majesty,” said the stranger. “You are in 
great trouble and I am here to help you.” 

Now the great King found his courage 
again, for he did not think it strange at all 
that his idol in the clouds should visit him 
in distress. And besides, of course, children, 
the King did not know he was only dream- 
ing, as we know he was, 

“There is no more milk for the children 
in my land, idol!” cried the King. “The 
babies die like flies, and what in all the 
world am I to do? The tribes that besiege 
me will not let any food or milk come in, 
and if all the babies die my country will 
die, too!” 

“Follow me,” said the stranger imperiously, 
“and your children shall have milk.” 

Now the stranger, who was the King’s 
idol in the clouds, woun” the King safely in 
the coils of that part of his coat which looked 
so like a monkey’s tail and took him into 
one of the King’s boats that sail under the 
seas; and where do you think they landed? 
At the bottom of the ocean, at the very 
spot where the big ship that belonged to 
one of the bad tribes had been sunk by the 
orders of the King a long time back. 

There, sure enough, was the big ship on 
the bottom of the sea rocking to and fro 
like your own little rocking horses. It was 
a beautiful sight, just like the pictures in 
your fairy story books. 

But the great King shuddered and put his 
hands over his eyes, for all around the ship 
floated and floated goodness knows how 
many babies clutching bottles full of milk 


(Continued to pace 2§) 
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The World of Thought 
Advance Fashion Sheet 
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“The New Social Consciousness” 





To-day the editor proposes instead of re- 
cording a prevailing fashion to forecast a 
style soon to appear. The readers of Puck 
by parading the attached conversational 
model phrases during the coming season, 
will be in the very forefront of a new style. 

The middle classes and professional people 
in the last twenty years put up with their 
own meagre and dull lives with their Blue 
Sundays, and other ills, by thinking of the 
sufferings of the poor. In order to get 
increased satisfaction from the sufferings of 
the poor, they argued that “the poor are 
so good, so pious, so virtuous, so simply 
noble and yet are poor and miserable.” So 
they indulged in the luxury of pity. 


Pitying the poor workingman is now 
going to be out of date. But pity is a human 
need: “Be glad,” because things might have 
been worse, says Pollyanna. Since they are 
worse for some one, pity him and be doubly 
glad, gladder even than Pollyanna. 

Pity for the poor became known as “the 
social consciousness.” Some people profes- 
sionalized their social consciousness, and 
there were others who missed the real pur- 
pose of pity, and began to really suffer from 
their pity rather than to enjoy it. Both these 
began to work for “Uplift.” 


The social consciousness of middle class 
reformers has at last uplifted the poor 
workingman to the point where he is no 
longer poor, where he is no longer over- 
worked, where he is a respectable domineer- 
ing capitalist-bullying class. The time has 
now come for a new uplift movement for 
the workingman doesn’t stop at exploiting 
capitalists. He has grown arrogant and is 
mistreating the poor middleman and pro- 
fessional who used to pity him. 







Now that the laborer has his day of pros- 
perity, now that he has his glorious “leisure 
for recreation and culture” it is to be hoped 
that he too will develop a social conscious- 
ness. The new fashion which the wealthy 
workingmen among Puck readers can help 
introduce is the fashion of pitying the re- 
spectable middle man and professional. The 
shop keeper, the druggist, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the teacher, the politician, the 
broker “are so good, so pious, so virtuous, 
so simply noble and yet they suffer; pa- 
tiently, resignedly, beautifully, they suffer.” 













It would be good for the wealthy work- 
ingman to develop this new social conscious- 
ness. Through considering the sad plight 
of the Middle Man and Professional, he 
will grow reconciled to the disillusions of 
his new found wealth and leisure, to the 
annoyance of bursting tires, arrests for. viola- 
tion of the speed laws, the expense of di- 
vorce and the other tribulations of a wealthy 
workingman’s life. 
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The Young Lady Across the Way 


By Harry J. Westerman 
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The young lady across the way says she guesses the people who say there’s no 
sentiment in business would change their minds if they saw the way the girl at the 
glove counter looks at the young men clerks. 
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In place of the Labor Party, we now need 
a Socialist Respectable Party composed of 
high-minded workingmen, who will devote 
their lives to obtaining a shorter working 
day and improved condition for the “poor 
respectables;” the Teachers who must teach 
six hours, correct papers four hours and 
take extension courses for the balance of the 
day; the Dentists, who stand on their feet 
gazing into mouths from six to midnight; 
Shopkeepers who must serve the heartless 
laboring class night and day; Doctors who 
must leave their warm beds for the slightest 
whimsie of an inconsiderate slave driving 
laborer. 





sit 
HUT 


This new social consciousness is coming. 
Suggested topics for Conversation to Pre- 
mote the new Fashion in Social Conscious- 
ness follow. 

1. Don’t you pity the poor doctors; forced 
to meet germs all their lives? There ought 
to be a law passed preventing sick people 
from having contact with doctors. Not only 
for the sake of the doctors, but to save the 
healthy people whom they meet. 

2. Don’t you think a society should be 
formed for the alleviation of the condition 
of the suppressed politicians, editors, pro- 
fessors and ministers who are forced to 
sweat eighteen hours a day thinking of 

(Continued to page 26) 
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Oswald Nutmegge was a devotee of the 
stock market. He was what is known in 
financial circles as a tape-worm, on account 
of the enthusiasm and impetuosity with 
which he scanned the convolutions and ever- 
changing complection of the ticker-tape. 

Whenever Oswald bought a newspaper, 
he turned first of all to the financial page 
and narrowly restrained himself from bark- 
ing like a dog when he saw what his favorite 
stocks had done. ‘Though only a young 
clerk in a wholesale cheese house, he had 
the true financial instinct and _ trembled 
violently whenever easy money was men- 
tioned. 

He was passionately addicted to accumu- 
lating and dispensing confidential informa- 
tion bearing on the future action of stocks. 
Whenever he talked to anyone on any sub- 
ject, he inevitably got around to mentioning 
the fact that Onionpeel Refining and Mining 
looked good to pick up on the breaks, or 
that Tomatocan preferred was selling to 
yield over seven percent, and that it ought 
to be good for ten points just like finding 
it. 

Following this, he usually asked the person 
to whom he was talking whether he had 
heard any new dope on an extra of thirty 
percent on International Safetypin, or what 
he knew about the rumor that the Universal 
Dogbiscuit Company was going to absorb 
the General Hardtack Company on a basis 
of two shares for five and seven-eighths. 

Oswald’s story was an interesting one. 

He was one of the fortunate few who had 
known that Consolidated Washrag was a 
good buy when it was kicking around the 
street at nothing and three sixteenths. Os- 
wald had told several of his friends about 
it. Practically everyone knows how Con- 
solidated Washrag skyrocketed when the 
world awoke to the fact that the Allied 
Armies were using washrags for napkins, 
tablecloths and bedspreads. It went as high 
as seven hundred and thirty-eight and a 
quarter with a loud whistling noise. Os- 
wald’s astuteness was the talk of the street. 

Shortly after Consolidated Washrag’s 
great rise, Oswald got the hunch that there 
was something stirring in American Scow. 
American Scow at that time was selling in 
the vicinity of three dollars asked and 
thirty cents bid. There was absolutely no 
call for scows; and it was the general 
opinion that the scows which the company 
had on hand would have to be broken up 
and made into milking stools and portable 
dog-houses. Consequently Oswald was 
ridiculed with great’ copiousness when he 
maintained that there were millions to be 
made in American Scow. 

But Oswald’s judgment was vindicated 
when the Italian government began to buy 
up all the scows on the market in order to 
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use them as coverings for the celebrated 
canals of Venice, and prevent Austrian 
aviators from dropping bombs in the water 
and blowing the historic canals to pieces. 
Scows which had sold for $1.98 before the 
war jumped in value to $18, $70 and even 
$6,472 in a single night. The American 
Scow Company began to make so much 
money that the treasurer wore out three pens 
a day writing deposit slips, to say nothing 
of getting gray hairs hunting for new banks 
in which to keep the surplus. American 
Scow stock jumped from 5 to 981 with a 
single graceful bound; and Oswald Nut- 
megge was universally acknowledged to 
have been a wise one. 

Scarcely had the excitement over his 
perspicacity died away when this youthful 
wizard of finance declared that he foresaw 
important developments in United Parrot- 
cage. This time his opinion was received 
with eager deference, although United 
Parrotcage was generally considered to be 
as dead as a stuffed trout. His friends 
drew their savings. from under r-cctresses 
and behind pictures, and proceeded to sink 
every available cent in the stock. It was so 
cheap at the time that the owners would 
doubtless have paid them to take it away 
if they had played the game correctly. 

A few weeks later the news began to leak 
out that the United Parrotcage Company 
was manufacturing wire decorations for the 
uniforms of Russian army officers. The re- 
sult is a matter of history. United Parrot- 
cage went so high that there was some talk 
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of raising the height of the stock exchange 
roof in order to allow the stock more lati- 
tude. Oswald Nutmegge’s friends made 
millions. 

By repeatedly investing his money in these 
phenomenal stocks, Oswald’s profits were 
$11,762,888.47. 

That is to say, Oswald would have made 
that amount if he had bought these stocks 
when he was recommending them to others. 
Unfortunately, however, he had feared to 
invest his hard-earned savings in them. He 
had been afraid of losing everything. But 
as his favorites continued to live up te his 
expectations, he began to kick himself harder 
and harder for not playing his hunches. 


Finally, after his hunch on United Parrot- 
cage, he got the hunch that Industrial 
Peanutshell was a sure thing. True, In- 
dustrial Peanutshell was selling at a higher 
price than ever before; but Oswaid figured 
that its earnings were such that it should 
be selling for seven times its present figure. 

He therefore dug up his entire roll and 
purchased Industrial Peanutshell on a five 
point margin. None of his other hunches 
had ever dropped a point; so he considered 
a five-point margin sufficient. 

While Oswald was feeling rather mean 
for being so hoggish as not to let his friends 
in on the easy money, Industrial Peanutshell 


_ hit a soft spot in the market and fell through 


with much vivacity. It went so low that it 
dropped off the bottom of the financial page 
on the following day. 


Not having mentioned the fact of his 
plunge, Oswald reversed his cuffs and con- 
tinued to distribute free advice in financial 
He is greatly respected for his 
keen insight and his astuteness; and he can 
get a free meal whenever he wants it. 
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“I’m sure my husband does not love me anymore.” 


“What makes you think so?” 


“Because he gives me only useful presents on my birthday.” 
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HAYS AOPAYLRS & AIAN DALL 


How the dear old drammer 
does cling to those pillars of 
defence — and offence — the 


regenerated crook, and the Ih/ 


penitent Magdalen! From 
these, there is no escape, and 
for them, no different treat- 
ment. They are dipped in 
syrup, thoroughly saturated 
with sugar, and served on 
sentimental dishes, slightly 
garnished with feminine 
tears. Sometimes one’s gorge 
rises, in rebellion, at these 
dramatic 
managers, 


perts, love them. 
* * * 


sweetmeats, but 
who are sob ex- 


“Pals First” at the Fulton 
Theatre, is of course a crook 
play, full of the apologetic 
humor that is supposed to be 
The crooks are 
the non- 
crooks so hateful. That is 
really one of the amusing 
features about this brand of 
“comedy.” The playwrights 
are so determined to crowd 
all the virtues and beauties of life into the 
crook characters, that the really nice peo- 
They are the scapegoats! The 
They must be 
and gorgeously weary of their 
pictorial careers. Often they talk of mother, 
and of the honeysuckle cottage in which 
they first became They 
be made cheaply adorable to their audiences. 

- * @ 


nigh tears. 


so loveable, and 


ple suffer. 
crooks must be glorified! 
penitent 


nuisances. must 


I should think that a genuine dishonest-to- 
goodness crook would be ashamed of the 
pink, tea, cringing substitutes that are seen 
Even a crook must own a sense 
The real crook must re- 


on the stage. 
of amour propre. 
pine as he views the stage characters moral- 
izing, reforming, masticating heroics, exuding 
positively nauseating eloquence, and always 
winning the best and most expensive girl in 
the cast. The best girl—usually the leading 
lady—never has any use for mere non-crook 
goodness. Her hero is one who has juggled 
crime spectacularly, and who stands in the 
middle of the stage, and frets about it—in 
long, tesselated frets! 
e- ter we 

The two crooks in “Pals First” are played 
by its two stars (names‘in large type on the 
programme) William Courtenay, and 
Thomas A. Wise. Both were 
auspiciously, for they are the exact type of 
crook that the morbid theatre-goer appre- 
ciates. Courtenay, the heroic crook, is tall, 
earnest, and picturesque. In appearance, he 
resembles the Ouida-like youths who adver- 
tise underwear in effulgent advertisement. 
He is very “majestic” and “stately.” Even 
his walk thrills! He is the sentimental crook, 
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with memories of mother, and better days, 
and he is so emphatically regenerate, that 
one’s tacit loyalty to genuine crooks is severe- 
ly taxed. 

* * * 

Thomas A. Wise, on the other hand, is the 
fat, unctuous and humorous crook, whom to 
see is to love. He is plied with all sorts of 
gayly impossible philosophy, and bristlingly 
vigorous quips. All the non-crooks are ren- 
dull, 
against this truly loveable type. 


dered stale, and unprofitable, pitted 
The play- 
wright cannot do enough for the humorous 
crook, as suggested by Thomas A. Wise, and 
we are led to the conclusion that to be com- 
pletely witty and mirth-inspiring, one must 


be a crook. 


* * * 
“Pals First” is frightfully 
All crook plays are. 


complicated. 
During the complica- 
tions the crooks are of course reforming, or 
falling in love, or showing how superior 
they are to the non-crooks. 
play by Lee Wilson Dodd, adapted from 


However, in this 


Francis Perry Elliott’s novel, that popular 
theatrical subterfuge known as the “surprise” 
routs everything, and gives one a fearful 
After 
and watched 
the translucent crookery of the affair, it turns 
out that the more pyrotechnical crook of the 
twain isn’t a crook at all. He had posed 
as the master of Winnecrest and lo! he 
was the master. 


sense of having been defrauded. 
having sat through it all, 


He had been pretending 
crookery! 
* * * 
All this was explained shortly before 
eleven o’clock, and of course it was a bitter 


blow. Playwrights can 
wreak all the ingenuity they 
possess on their 
characters, but let them be- 
ware how they 
our theatre pets, the crooks. 
No monkeying with them, if 
I felt as though 

dowsed_ with 


virtuous 


disarrange 


you please. 

I had _ been 
cold water when Mr. Courte- 
nay, in his always well- 
tailored clothes, stood in the 
centre of the stage (which 
he owned in conjunction with 
Mr. Wise) and with flashing 
eye, admitted that he 
not a real crook. He 
just testing things! Honest- 
ly I could have sobbed. It 


was such a 


was 


was 


surprise. No 
playwright is justified in ad- 
ministering such a drastic 
amazement. Our 
little theatre pet, our philos- 


dose of 

ophizing crook, whom the 
heroine was on the verge of 
marrying, was not a crook. 
Ichabod ! hath 
departed. 

Fortunately, his “pal” Thomas A. Wise, 
was a crook, and no renegade. He stood 
pat in this play of rifled safes, burned wills, 
and desks in which five thousand dollars 
worth of bills are left around—carelessly, 
just like that. Mr. Wise had at least the 
courage of his own very lovable infamy: 
He was delicately criminal, and therefore 
He was the glorified 
crook par excellence, and so “Pals First” 
lived up to its reputation. Mr. Wise’s inter- 
caused 
They never went wrong. 


The glory 


deliciously human. 


shouts of 
Pro- 
fanity seldom does on our stage. It is 
generally “sure-fire.” The rest of the cast 
didn’t matter. Ann MacDonald, Francis X. 
Conlan, Marion Kerby, Auriol Lee, and Ben 
Johnson were plums in the crook pudding. 
* * «* 

The revival ‘of “The Professor’s Love 
Story” at the Knickerbocker Theatre showed 
that Sir James Barrie who wrote “A Kiss 
for Cinderella” for the 1917 vintage, was in 
1892 merely J. S. Barrie. “The 
Professor’s Love Story” and “A Kiss for 
Cinderella” the: handle had sprouted; Barrie 
had found himself; critics had voted him 
a classic; he had been driven to the hideous 
exploit of living up to himself as others saw 
him, and the best as well as the worst had 
happened. 

“The Professor’s Love Story” seems a bit 
withered to-day, because it is so sentimental 
and so suggestive of us-in-our-youth. Now 
we are grown-up, and not as fond of sweets 
as we were. We prefer satire of the trench- 
ant brand—something “clever” you know,, 


jections of profanity 


laughter. 


Between 


(Continued to page 22) 
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Eyes Had They, But They Saw Not 











N these columns, a few weeks ago, we took occa- 
sion to point out that, despite a general tendency 
to disagree with him, Mr. Wilson’s Republican 

critics were gradually becoming convinced that the 
President was not necessarily wrong all the time. 
This conclusion may have been strengthened mate- 
rially by the Zimmerman note to Mexico. 


Indeed, as one considers the note and its pro- 
posals, one must gasp slightly at certain thoughts 
which follow. They startle one. It appears all too 
plainly from the context of the German note that war 
between Mexico and the United States was precisely 
the thing which official Germany wanted; war, real 
war, a war of battles and sieges, not a mere mobiliza- 
tion of troops on the Border and. an occasional skir- 
mish. A war of that sort, with all its attendant diffi- 
culties and unforeseen complications, could be 
counted on to embarrass the United States, to tax, if 
not drain, its resources, to open it to German attacks 
disguised in Mexican sombreros, and render it less 
able to keep,a calm, unshaken front toward the war 
in the Eastern hemisphere, hampered as it would 
be by a war of its own in the Western. That was 
Germany’s game. 


That it did not work out as planned was due solely 
to Woodrow Wilson. Some American newspapers, 
calling for a war of conquest on Mexican soil, unwit- 
tingly played Germany’s game, and played it all last 
Fall. The Republican candidate for President, criti- 
cising from state to state the President’s Mexican 
policy, urging “action” instead of “drifting,” also 
played Germany’s game; and played it in the name 
of “Americanism.” Theodore Roosevelt, foaming 
and frothing in his anger at the President’s failure 
to follow up the Pershing expedition with a real 
invasion, likewise played Germany’s game; backed, 
doubtless, though he never suspected it, by the silent 
prayers and the equally silent grins of Kultur. 


And all the while, one man—“hesitating, vacillat- 
ing, watchful waiting” Woodrow Wilson—played 
America’s game, and played it successfully. Those 
who scoffed at the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” 
might have heard, had they stopped to listen, sup- 
porting scoffs in circles distinctly un-American. 


A Strong Temptation 


NEWS item tells us that the coal bill of the 

railroads will be $150,000,000 more in 1917 than 

in 1916, due of course to the rise in price of the 
said precious commodity. 

There is an irresistible temptation to be joyful over 
this simple announcement, not because we wish any 
harm to the railroads, but because it thus puts the 
railroads in partnership with the rest of us poor 
mortals who have had no difficulty recently in com- 
piling our own private statistics on the increase in the 
price of coal. 

We ordinary consumers, however, didn’t know 
what to do about it. Maybe the railroads can be 
more practical in finding a way to dodge the coal 
trust. We have seen the railway lobbies and the 
railway attorneys and the railway press agents pull 
off some pretty big stunts now and again in times 
past. If, for instance, they advanced upon the coal 
bill with the same vigor and the same determination 
that they evinced in the five per cent case two or 
three years ago, something interesting would surely 
happen. 

And so, if the railroads sent the coal trust to cover, 
the rest of us might manage to creep in and get some 
of the benefits, to the end that we could maintain 
a reasonable degree of temperature in our houses 
next winter without thinking of the bankruptcy court 
every time we shovelled a nugget of coal into the 


hungry furnace. 
—r— 


Socialism’s Double Role 


EWS despatches from the British Isles make it 
plain that the serious business of war has 
brought the English people under a regime of 

practical Socialism. It is not theoretical socialism, 
introduced “conservatively,” or with the sting re- 
moved; it is the real thing, especially in the matter 
of food sale and distribution; and it is not being 
tried to please anybody or to humor anybody, but 
because those responsible for Britain’s fortunes in 
this war saw that it was inevitable if disaster was to 
be averted. In this respect Great Britain has merely 
done what France is doing, and what Germany did 
almost from the beginning. 

It is very strange. In times of peace, when no great 
national crisis is at hand, socialism is wholly ob- 
jectionable, even foolhardy, because it is bound to 
prove the ruination of the nation experimenting with 
it. But when a country is at war, when its very 
existence is threatened, when mistakes of administra- 
tion are disastrous, if not fatal, and the public inter- 
est is the only interest to be considered, then practical 
socialism comes automatically to the front and takes 
hold. : 

It is one of the marvels of political economy, but 
such nevertheless it is. Socialism “ruins” in a small 
emergency, and seems to save in a great one. 
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Dio APPEARS: 

Diogenes Brown was a _ mild-mannered 
man with a watery eye, a bulbous nose 
which looked like a lantern because it was 
red at the executive end, and a husky voice. 
He was anything but militant in appearance. 
For a few minutes he stood in front of the 
placard announcing that the Hon. Theophilus 
Jenkins would discourse that evening at the 
Lyric Airdome (for six nights a week the 
home of that ripping review, “The Dawn- 
light Girls”) on “Civilization—What Is It?” 
Something about the query evidently made 
Dio’s eyes water more than ever. He 
whisked a bandana handkerchief of an ob- 
solete pattern out of a hip pocket and flicked 
off a few wayward tears. Then he de- 
liberately took out a blue pencil and under 
the big display head, “Civilization—What 
Is It?” he wrote painstakingly, “Search me.” 

The Honorable Jenkins enjoyed a national 
reputation for language. He gushed gallons 
of it. It flowed as freely from him as the 
raggedy tunes did from the lips of the 
Follies queen whom for one night he was 
displacing. The man accomplished wonders 
with his voice. He roared disdain; he 
whispered confidences; he quafered pathos. 
But his piece de resistance was the rhetori- 
cal question. He inquired in a _ voice 
a-tremolo with emotion whether something 
or other wasn’t something or other else. On 
such occasions he flung out his arms at 
approximately the same angle and with ap- 
proximately the same success as young Bel- 
videre, the leading tenor of the Dawnlights, 
when he sings the Revue hit, “Come Sniggle, 
Snoogle, Snuggle for a Little Loving Huggle, 
Honey Child.” 

Dio’s entrance into the theatre found 
Theophilus engaged in a preliminary wind- 
up. While the speaker was bleating some- 
thing about our glorious republic stretching 
from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, from 
the Great Lakes to the Rio Grande than 
which there is and so forth, Dio had 
glimpsed a seat in the very front’ row and 
plumped into it with remarkable exposure. 


The Man Who Answered 
Rhetorical Questions 
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Dio REsponpbs: 

When Theophilus had duly divested him- 
self of the hokum anent the scenic grandeur 
of our country, he continued, 

“As we gaze about us on a country at 
peace with the world, its marts of commerce 
busy, and its factories resounding with the 
pleasant hum of labor, do we not realize 
that we are passing through an era of un- 
exampled prosperity, do we not feel that 
we are—all of us—the children of fortune?” 

Dio arose suddenly and turning to the 
audience, spoke in a voice rendered even 
more husky by the feeling which agitated 
him, 

“The guy on the platform wants to be put 
straight about us children of fortune. I 
want to assure him that Fortune for most 
of us is an unmarried lady what signs her- 
self Miss before the family name. Maybe 
Mr. Jenkins gets his bread, butter, eggs and 
potatoes for nothing but as for me—” 

“Give me liberty or give me death,” 
shouted a wag. 

“Death by all means,’ answered Dio 
solemnly, “one mouth less to feed.” 

There was a scream from the audience as 
Dio sat down. Theophilus Jenkins, flushed 
and angry, waved his fist threateningly. 
Dio STRUGGLES: 

“You!” he burst out, looking at Dio, “you 
fly in the ointment of civilization—you—er— 
punctured tire in her chariot of progress— 
you—er—loose nut in the complex machinery 
of her engine room, do you really imagine 
in that mass of soft tissue which you choose 
to call your brain that there are many in 
this country who agree with you? Do you 
really feel, perverted though you are, that 
your sentiments are shared by that great 
democratic heart of our land—the common 
pee-pul ?” 

“Yes,” shouted Dio, rising again. 

He sat down suddenly though not of his 
own volition. An usher with the expertness 
of a half-back in mid-season made a flying 
leap at Dio that bore him down. 






“You big boob, why do you answer them 
questions?” he hissed. 

“Because he asks them,” responded Dio 
simply as he detached his teeth from the 
coat collar of his neighbor. 

“Ain’t you had any education?” groaned 
the usher. “Ain’t you never learned nothii)’ 
about rhetorical questions that ain’t meant 
to be answered—nohow ?” 

“I am trying to lamp the truth,” asserted 
Dio. 

“Then why in—why did you come here?” 

“Because I saw it hiding.” 

In the meantime the speaker had recovered 
his second wind and was now puffing por- 
tentiously, 

“If our misguided friend,” he bellowed, 
“had been a student of history, he would 
have learned that Nero sang when Rome 
burned. He would also have learned that 
Caligula was an unscrupulous tyrant and 
Commodus a canceited fool. All of these 
were in positions of supreme power. Does 
this not convince us that the march of time 
has eliminated the factor of irresponsibility 
in civilization? Where to-day have we a 
counterpart for men like these?” 

Dio LEAVES: . 

Dio, in the grip of the football usher re- 
mained exactly where he was but in a 
wailing voice he whispered into the ear of 
the man who held him, 

“I don’t know whether the Kaiser warbles 
or not, but I have a hunch that the Czar of 
Russia would give ten rubles and fifty kopecks 
if his entire population had only one neck 
for the hangman’s convenience. And as for 
vanity—Commodus isn’t one, two, three with 
any of the guys whose royal beans have re- 
cently been anointed with cottonseed oil. 
What’s more—” 

But he never got further. Two stalwart 
men showed the usher their badges and took 
Dio away with them. As they walked down 
the aisle, a curious auditor inquired, 

“What’s he being pinched for?” 

“Bugs,” responded one of the men. 

“Spooks in the cemetery,” replied the 
other pointing to his head. 

“What’s annoyin’ him?” continued the 
curious one. 

“Aw, he thinks he’s that old skate Diogenes 
who went around with a lantern tryin’ to 
find an honest man. Fat chance he has of 
gettin’ a peek at him, bo.” 

Elias Lieberman 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES LINE 
































“She loves me, 


She loves me— 
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THE COLLAR 


Its Devious Ways 
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The instrument of torture 
originally intended to beautify the male face 
and partially conceal the workings of the 
Adam’s apple. It has degenerated into a 
device to enable persons in moderate cir- 





collar is an 


cumstances to wear their shirts longer than 
two days, and to form a background and 
support for neckties. 

Collars seldom fit perfectly. They are 
either too large, so that their wearers look 
as though their heads were protruding from 
manholes; or they are too small, and make 
their owners look as though they were being 
garrotted. This is due to the fact that man 
is a creature of habit, and will continue to 
buy and wear a size 16 collar long after 
his neck has swollen to size 17 or shrunk 
to size 13%. It is also due to the fact that 
many men have never acquired the valuable 
knack of seeing themselves as others see 
them. 

One way of eliminating the question of 
size from the collar problem would be to 
return to the accordeon-pleated collar, or 
ruff, which was so popular during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. This collar, or ruff, 
stuck out from five to eight inches on all 
sides of the neck, and was about three inches 
in height. If made of rubber and used to- 
day, it would be a good protection from the 
rain, and could also be used as a soup-plate 
stand in quick 
crowded street cars it would be a gfeat con- 


lunch restaurants. In 
venience in that nobody could approach too 
close to it without running the risk of putting 
out his eye on it whenever the car swayed. 

One ruff could be used by an entire 
family, regardless of the circumference of 
their necks, since its size could be increased 
or diminished by merely letting out or pull- 
ing in the draw-string which held the ac- 
place. It is probable, 
however, that the ruff will never attain any 


cordeon-pleats in 


wide popularity with the present generation 
because of the difficulty of dancing the 
modern dances while wearing one of them. 

A dancer who ruff and at the 
same time attempted to hold his partner so 


wore a 


that she could breathe through only one lung 
according to the present custom, would 
probably saw all the features from her face 
with the edge of his ruff. 

As the collar stands to-day, there are four 
serious charges against it. It is strongly 
addicted to acquiring rough edges and 
showing an enthusiastic tendency to cut the 
throat; it is undependable at 
critical moments, and frequently melts and 
runs down the neck with much fluency when 
most needed; it is peculiarly susceptible to 
the soft-coal atmosphere of cities, and after 
half an hour’s wear often looks like something 
that has been lying in the attic for the past 
decade; and its severe and monotonous sim- 
plicity is of little assistance in softening 
the harsh lines of the male face. 

Owing to the peculiar functioning of the 


wearer's 
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Drawn by 


A New Sport 


masculine mind, any person who sought to 
make the collar more beautiful as well as 
more comfortable, and who attempted to per- 
suade men to wear a neckpiece of some soft, 
clinging, like 
mousseline-de-soie or fromage-de-brie, would 


daintily-colored material 


doubtless be instantly assaulted and ren- 


dered extremely passee with great vigor. 


— K.L.R. 
Beating the Dutch 
“The food situation,” stated a _ recent 


despatch from the Hague, “was regarded to- 
day as having reached an acute stage in 
Holland. Small salaried workers find it 
almost impossible to obtain coal and po- 
tatoes.” 

Should we, on this account, shed tears for 
the small salaried workers in Holland? It 
is highly possible that we should, and highly 
probable that many of us will. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in the general shedding 
of tears in behalf of those who have trouble 
in getting food, a few spare tears may be 
dropped in behalf of the small-salaried 
workers in America, who are _ having 
troubles of their own in raising the price to 
obtain not only coal and potatoes, but also 
clothes, eggs, meat, fish, shoes and the other 
necessities of life. New York’s commissioner 
of weights and measures has discovered that 
a dollar in New York to-day will only pur- 
chase the food that twelve cents would pur- 
chase before the outbreak of the European 
war. 

It is to be hoped that the true condi- 
tion of the small-salaried American work- 
man may never reach Holland, lest the 
sympathetic small-salaried Hollanders cause 
their canals to overflow by shedding tears 
for the parlous plight of their American 
brethren. 


Modern 


“Congratulations old man, on the addition 
to your household. How is your wife doing?” 

“Splendidly. She was able to sit up this 
morning and smoke a cigarette.” 


The Credulous Human Race 


It is a generally accepted theory that no- 
body believes in fairies to any noticeable 
extent at this writing; and almost anybody 
would declare emphatically that the person 
who dares to afirm that witches are still 
doing business with any degree of success 
ought to be rushed to the psychopathic ward 
and examined with unbridled 
and care. 


enthusiasm 


Nevertheless, it was only a few days agu 
that an evilly-disposed individual in Detroit 
started a report that a Detroit young woman 
was a witch who could change herself into 
wild with the and 
fluency. As a result, five policemen had to 


animals utmost ease 
be rushed to the young woman’s home to 
fight off the curious crowd that wanted to 
break down the doors and get a look at a 
few of the advertised transformation scenes. 

This gives us an insight into a peculiar 
phase of human pature, to wit: A goodly 
percentage of mankind will believe anything 
that isn’t plainly labelled “FICTION” and 
put into the accepted form in which fiction 
is usually administered—namely, the form 
of a book, a magazine story, a play, or a 
movie scenario. 

There is always somebody who will be- 
lieve everything that he hears. There is 
always somebody who will believe every- 
thing that is printed in the newspapers. 
Logicians may point the finger of scorn: the 
well-informed may deny with heat; the edu- 
cated may scoff. Somebody will always be- 
lieve all that hasn’t the FICTION 
in plain sight. 


stamp 


This accounts for the success of fly-by- 
night stock companies, which mulct widows 
and orphans by lurid advertisements promis- 
ing impossible dividends. It accounts fox 
many of the wild happenings on the floor 
of the stock exchange. It also accounts for 
much of the testimony at the investigation 
of Leaks. 


War? 
nobling. 


No; prize-fighting. War is en- 








































































Grow 
| Those Frightful Secret Agents 


By Ralph Barton 
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The same, three seconds after. 











What the American who thinks Preparedness is a number of guns instead of the Will to 
Wollop vaguely feels would happen in the event of War with Germany. 











Our Pure Food Forum 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


HirAM WEAKINDOME: A is right. Steril- 
ized straw chips weaken the cerebrum where 
nature has provided one but where there 
is a vacuum they merely intensify the lone- 
liness. Do you get us? 

SALLY ScHRECK: An exclusive diet of 
pulverized pickle will in most cases spoil 
the complexion. Thank you for the en- 
closed photograph. You seem to be safe. 

VEGETARIAN: The natural method of eat- 
ing grass is very soothing to the nerves be- 
cause of the bending exercises 
Notice how placid cows are. 

Jacques BANQUETIER: You dreamed you 
were a fromage de brie being cut up by a 
German, because of a subconscious horror 
of things Teutonic beyond your control. The 
ten course dinner you had the night before 
merely precipitated matters. 

H. J. DAFFYDOWNDILLY: 


involved. 


We recommend a 


nut diet. 
Avucustus NEwLywep: We sympathize 
with you. For the sake of domestic peace, 


however, we advise you to eat unhesitating- 
ly—even cheerfully—whatever is put before 
you. You will stir up too many calories if 
you don’t. Tell her, without appearing to 
have ulterior motives, that you dote on soft- 
boiled eggs prepared by her own dainty, 
little hands. It may work. 





A Sore Point 
She sent the bard 
A birthday card 
And now his anger burns, 
Because the note 
The lady wrote 
Wished many more returns. 





Weak on His Feet, Probably 
“He carries a few lines with him wher- 
ever he goes.” 
“Enterprising salesman?” 
“No; unsuccessful poet.” 





Reassured 
APPLICANT (tremulously): But I have 
very poor eyesight. 
RECRUITING SERGEANT: ‘That’s nothing. 


We'll put you right in the front line where 
you'll have no trouble seeing the enemy. 





As Our Young Idea Shoots It 


The following are actual selections from 
some schoolboy and schoolgirl compositions: 
“Kipling wrote the Barrack Room Ballots.” 
“We went into the theatre and saw the 
show eating a box of candy at the same 
time.” 











“Wamba and Gurth were deeply arguing 
about something or other when extempor- 
aneously they were interrupted by the hoofs 
of horses in the distance.” 


Too Stuffed for Utterance 
With yearning abysmal 
The ichthyosaurus 
Let forth such a dismal 
Outcry, that in chorus 
The world mesozoic 
Applauded, “How clever!” 
But now his heroic 


Voice hushed is—forever. 


The Vaudeville Patron 


The vaudeville patron is a study in 
scrambled attention. No sooner has he 
stopped admiring Marengo’s Marvellous 


Mutts than his ear, attuned to the harmon- 
ious yelping of young and sportive curs, 
must adjust itself to the efforts of the Musi- 
cal Zuzus who play every instrument in- 
cluding the xylophone and the musical 
glasses with equal execution. 

As he listens to them, that family makes 
the patron long for another instrument not 
on the stage, a trifle invented by a certain 
Dr. Guillotine to expedite matters during 
the French Revolution. 

While he is thus thinking of the good, old 
days, he is abruptly besought to become sen- 
timental over a poor, old mother, sitting 
underneath a sheltering palm, somewhere 
in dear old Taliahassee far away. Thoughts 
of the French doctor’s masterpiece change 
their objective for about ten minutes, as 
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the vaudeville patron is forced to contem- 
plate the young and fervent balladist with 
much sadness. 

The Dutch Comedian, however, dispels 
while he sputters humor 
through blockading lips. The auditor be- 


Pensively he traces the 


such feelings 
comes reminiscent. 
distorted gags back to their origin period 
until he reaches prehistoric times and is 
He bows his head reverently, 
however, for he respects old age. 

Suddenly there is a demand made upon 


forced to quit. 


his attention. He can no longer bow his 
head. He must look up. Seraphina in her 
Tango Argentina is not to be resisted. He 
settles back to enjoy the view, when with 
a final flourish the orchestra winds up, fair 
Seraphina is courtseying her curtain calls 
and—the Terrifying Terrys are doing their 
tumbling and trapeze tricks. Auditor be- 
comes spectator for a moment; then, obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse, he edges out, 
looking furtively behind him. 

A photograph of his mind, if it could be 
revealed, would look like a composite pic- 
ture of a typhoon and an earthquake. 


E. L. 
fa 
The Ideal of My Dreams 


She never talks Ibsen or Browning; 
No ticker is bound to her wrist; 
She’s given to smiling, not frowning; 

Her talk never bores you with 
whist; 
She never raves on o’er the Drama, 
She never will quote you Voltaire, 
Nor lecture pedantic on Brahma, 
Nor gurgle of Titian hair. 
My ideal is leery of Culture, 
Her soul on the Arts 
thrive; 


does not 


She never plays parrot or vulture— 
But then she was never alive! 


—Roscoe Gilmore Stott 
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= _ Reviewed wind Gilbert W. Gabriel _ 
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Some Volumes of Short Stories 

The cult of Rabindranath Tagore, nur- 
tured by holiday editions and forced into 
conservatory growths by much mystic and 
feminine folderol, is at its height to-day. 
The Indo-English knight is a poet of distinc- 
tion: there is an exquisiteness to some of his 
shorter pieces which could hardly be dup- 
licated in the clatter of our occidental 
hemisphere. But when he gives us a book of 
stories, “The Hungry Stones,” (Macmillan) 
we come to know his limitations. 

There is something of a sense of prophecy, 
of shrouded feeling, of Eastern asceticism, 
in these tales. But only rarely does this 
tell; as a rule it is no more than irritating. 
It is equally so to have to realize that his 
plots of ruined splendors, of dusty memories, 
of ghosts and ghouls are no more than, and 
no bit as good as, those which the American 
romanticists whose names begin with Poe 
did, many years ago. It is surely in his 
charming little plays and in the pearly inlay 
of his verses that Sir Rabindranath finds 
better mediums. 

* * * 

An evening paper of New York recently 
ran a short story contest. When the last of 
the six thousand entries had been read and 
the editors met for conference, there was this 
criticism made by all of them upon at least 
five sixth of the ‘“‘possibles”: that they waited 
until their very last lines before they re- 
vealed the secret of the plot. Each story, in 
other words, rested on a trick and relied 
upon a surprise. 

By the amateurs shall ve know the pre- 
fessionals. Here were six thousand aspir- 
ants to excellence in the short story follow- 
ing, with all of aspirants’ blind faith, the 
aims and methods of O. Henry. Mrs. 
Gerould has put that late author down as a 
harm to our literature. That is not alto- 
gether true. Good wines are dearer for 
their sparkle—and O. Henry needs no bush. 


At the same time, it is appalling to note 
how many of the younger short story writers 
are giving us the worst of O. Henry as their 
best. And so few of them are worthy of the 
loosest coupling with his name. If you must 
have an exception, let it be Jack Lait. 


For in Mr. Lait’s “Beef, Iron and Wine,” 
(Doubleday, Page) there 1s a little, some- 
times, of his master. Besides which there is 
a light and haphazard originality which will 
permit their being taken on their own merit. 
They will not be taken for overmuch—but 
they will amuse and surprise and, in one or 
two places, make haste of your pulse. 


Jack Lait seems to know his Chicago, or 
whatever city it is that you live in—for it 
is all the same. He knows the gangs and 
the gangways, the lighted corners and the 
dark, and has a chuckling, quixotic feeling 
for them all. He will give you a few hours 
of fine absurdities, but that seems all that 
he pretends to do. He, too, is a magazine 
writer of fast growing reputation.. 
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» Europe's many tongues and 


“a consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of 
this country prevails a common 
tongue. The whole of Europe 
hardly exceeds our territory, yet 
Europe has more than a score 
of nationalities and many dif- 
ferent languages. 


In the United States the tele- 
phone, as exemplified by Bell 
System, renders a matchless 
service in its mastery of distance 
and in encouraging the use of a 
universal language. This ac- 
complishment is in spite of the 
great influx of population from 
every country in the world. 


In Europe the independent 
countries, separated by barriers 
of language,and lacking efficient 
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One Policy 


One System 


telephone service, suffer from 
inadequate facilities for inter- 
communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and elimi- 
nate more than three thousand 
miles. In Europe, contending 
with a babel of voices and un- 
related telephone systems, a 
bare quarter of that distance has 


been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System 
has been day by day to extend 
its service in the interest of all 
telephone users. Its efforts have 
resulted in providing the 
facilities to unite cities and 
rural districts in true American 
democracy. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 




















“TAKE IT FROM ME”! 


by Rolf Armstrong 


A charming den picture in full 
color, on heavy plate paper, size 
11 x 14, sent to any address, care- 


fully protected and all 25e. 


ready for framing for 


PUCK vill CORPORATION, 210 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A volume of short stories from the pen 
of W. H. Hudson will command immediate 
attention. Hardly known a year ago, 
strange and shy old Englishman has become 
for us the lambent flame of all the romance 
and adventure that is deepest hidden in the 
heart of to-day. His “Tales of the Pampas,” 
(Knopf) is worthy of its last year’s prede- 


this 


cessors. Some of its stories will belong, 
little doubt, among the stories of all time. 
Each of them has its individual attraction; 
each has, besides, 
disinterested art. 
London criticism, did not hesitate to call one 
of them, “El Ombu,” 
of the language. 
who reads it can escape the haunting poig- 


the beauty of a sure and 
Edward Garnett, in his 
one of the greatest tales 
Whether or not, no one 
nancy, the picturesque cruelty, the sense of 
It is a 
tale that goes on from generation to genera- 
tion, the years sighing round and round the 
old shade tree which is its central figure as 
night winds do eternally through branches. 
Terror, love, lust, bravery, sacrifice, terror 
again it is an ever-moving circle 
of life and lives—and over it all the brood- 


reaching distances that are in it. 


ing and ultimate immobility of existence. 

are as fine 
and moving. All of them have the spirit of 
the wild pampas. The jingling of spurs is 
in them, the yelping of brute dogs, the sun- 
browned languor of the Southlands. Such 
of them as have a touch of the supernatural 


The other stories, in their way, 


are hardly as successful, but as much as: the 
others, have a superiority which is born of 
wise maturity, 

* * * 

Because of Hudson, perhaps, the jungle 
and the forest glade are popular fields, now, 
for literary tillage. ‘The Further Side of 
Silence,” by Sir Hugh Clifford, (Doubleday 
Page) contains some of the year’s most inter- 
esting stories. The author is an English 
spent the best 
of his years in the Malay Peninsula and on 
the African Gold Coast. His tales are of 
Malayan life, and of the wild tribes that 
haunt and hunt in the swamp lands of al- 


most unexplored regions. 


diplomatic official who has 
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“They say he’s a brilliant linguist.” 
“[ should say he is, you ought te hear 
him play golf!” 
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On the Show 
Streets of 
the World 


Six -43 


43 Horsepower 
Actual Brake Test 


Touring and 


Club Roadster 


$1295 
Six- 66 


66 Horsepower 
Actual Brake Test 


Touring and 


Club Roadster 


$1690 


Prices subject to advance 
without notice 


— the Moon Car is Conspicuous 
for its downright good looks. Its 
double-cowled Delaunay -Belleville 
body design, usually associated with 
the higher-priced European models 
—and its charming Spanish leather 
upholstery give the Moon car a 
Patrician look—surprising in a car of 
its cost. With a mechanism which 
is famous in the field of automobile 
engineering, the Moon Car justifies 
the judgment and good taste of 
exacting buyers who appreciate the 
niceties of life. 


MOON 


A few of their splendid specifications 


Red Seal Continental motor—Rayfield car- 
buretor—smart slanting windshield—long 
wheel base-——vacuum feed—Delco starting, 
lighting and ignition system—one-man top 
—motor-driven tire pump—Gemmer steer- 
ing gear—extra long springs—complete 
chassis and body equipment and appoint- 
ments. 





MOON MOTOR CAR CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 














More Necessary Than 
TROL 
brake bands are lined with Testbestos. 
Teli the garage man to reline your 


dealer nearby. 











Norristown, Pa., U.S. 


po--== 


TESTBESTOS 


BRAKE LINING 


TSS INSURES PERFECT BRAKE CON- 
Brakes never faii, never slip when 


sense of strain when driving in tight places. 


with Testbestos. Or write for the name of the 
AMERICAN ASBESTOS COMPANY 


Look for the red label on every foot of Testbestos. 


SUNNY BROOK, 


Chains 


There is no 


car's brakes 


A Pleasant Beverage ana 
A Pure Wholesome fonic 
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Puck’ 5 Confidential Guide 


New York’s Theatrical sine 


TUE 
a yr tated at 42d St. 


CEO. COH AN? Tel. Bryant 392 


Nights, 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
KLAW & ERLANGER, Managers 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 


COME OUT or tue KITCHEN 


Evenings at 8.20 


Gaiety Theatre Matinees Wed. all 


Saturday at 2.20 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


*“*UNDILUTED JOY’’--WORLD 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.15. Mat. every day at 2.15 


“THE BIG SHOW” R. H. BURNSIDE 
6 Ta. 
KELLERMANN 


VENUS 
100 NOVELTIES 


NEW ICE 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRE LS), 000 PEOPLE 


WORLD’S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


ELTING 


A. H. Woods pc 


Cheating Cheaters 


By Max Marcin 
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THEATRE 











Theatre W. 42nd Street, 
—— = pe 30, Mats. Wed. 
t 2.30 





Cohan & Harris Theatre 


West 42nd Street Call Bryant 6344 
Evening at 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
COHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The Willow Tree 


By Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 
8. 30, Mats. Wed. and 
30. 


LONGACRE fat 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest ot all farces 


Nothing fy: Truth 








NEW AMSTERDAM [hears 
Evégs. 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.20 


Klaw & Erlanger’s Unrivalled Musical 


Comedy Success 
* « 
Miss Springtime 
By Emmerich Kalman—composer of “Sari” 


After the Play Visit 


NEW ZIEGFELD of the World 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 
W. 42nd St. Eves. 8.30. Mats. 


REPUBLI Wednesday and Saturday, 2.20 


JANE COWL 
in “LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Cowl and Jane Murfin 


Atop New Anxterdam 
Theatre 
Meeting Place 
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“She reveals 


Nephew (explaining play): 
her true self in the next act.” 

Aunt: “Good heavens! She’s doing it 
enough in this one!” 





Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 13) 
and Sir James has adapted himself to our 
maturity, as he did to our adolescence. Just 
the same, 
chawm, and poetry that the later Barrie has 
managed to avoid. 
* & . 

George Arliss who has more mind than 
heart—which is as we like it—was at his 
best in the comedy touches of the old Barrie 
play. Perhaps the new generation (I be- 
lieve that one has just cropped up!) will 
not recall that splendid actor, E. S. Willard, 
who first introduced us to this play. Whether 
Willard to-day would be able to make the 
magnificent appeal that in 1892 captured 
critics and theatre-goers, is problematical, 
but Willard had qualities that are foreign 
to George Arliss. In any case, it doesn’t 
matter much. ‘The Professor’s Love Story” 
will be accepted for what it is worth—to- 
day, and not for what it was worth—yes- 


terday. 
Playing the Game 
FATHER: What have you learned at 


college that you can earn a living at, my 
boy? 

Son: I can’t think of anything, dad, unless 
I become a college professor myself. 





A Million in Storage 
ARLINGTON: I understand he married a 
cool million. 
BENNINGTON: Yes; but he’s complaining 
that he hasn’t been able to thaw out any 
of it. 





Chameleon 
SHe—There’s a yellow hair on your coat, 
and my hair is black! 
Hussy—This is an*old coat. 
came from your head last winter! 


That hair 





A Midnight Hero 
“Life is becoming more dangerous every 
day, isn’t it?” 
“You bet. Last night in the cafe a cham- 
pagne cork grazed my forehead.” 





“The Professor’s Love Story” has MAXINE ELLIOTT’S .. 





Puck’s Confidential Guide - 
New York’s Fe Offerings 


Broadway and 40th Street 
Evenings at 8.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 


CHARLES FROMAN presents 


A KISS 
MAUDE| Bass 


ADAMS | CINDERELLA 


J. M. BARRIE’S GREATEST TRIUMPH 


es 





SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN .... 


STIIOW OF 
WONDERS 


ee Her Soldier Boy 
| You’re in Love 
39th ST. . Emma Dunn in Old Lady 31 
William Gillette 


Love o’ Mike 





Extra Dry 
Champagne 



















The foundation, as 
well as the process of 
makKing Cook’s, is 
right—great, luscious 
Grapes which are 
raised just for this 
one purpose of 
making champagne 
cf a superior flavor. 
You’ll like Cook's 
Imperial for tts 
purity, tongue nip- 
Ping life and exqui- 
site bouquet: 


Sold Everywhere— 
Served Everywhere. 


American Wine Co. 
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Correct Leads 
CONVERSATION FOR YOUNG Lapies CONTEM- 
PLATING MATRIMONY 
“Do you know, I’m getting so I don't care 
for eggs any more. Honestly, I used to 
like them for breakfast, but now I don’t 
care whether I ever see one. It’s no hard- 
ship for me to go without them, I assure 

you.” 

“Sometimes my mother says, ‘Why don’t 
you use more butter on your bread?’ She 
thinks I ought to eat a lot of it, but I don’t. 
Besides, what’s the use of eating a lot of 
something you don’t care particularly for, 
especially when it’s expensive?” 

“People, I think, would be a whole lot 
better off if they ate less meat. I used to 
think that meat was a necessity, but I don't 
Why, I could get along on about 
I think it’s 


all ridiculous nonsense, paying such awful 


anymore. 
a pound of beefsteak a week. 


prices for meat.” 

“Isn’t it fierce, the way some girls and 
women want to deck themselves out in furs! 
They look positively like barbarians, with 
the heads of animals hanging all over them. 
The wearing of fur is a relic of barbarism, 
anyway, so I think. A good warm cloth coat 
is plenty good enough for me, and always 
will be.” 

“I don’t for the life of me see why mar- 
ried people get so worried every year over 
the price of coa!. Coal is going up all the 
time, 1 know; but people always get a lot 
more of it than they actually need. Nearly 
every house you go into is overheated, and 
the people suffer in consequence. If I were 
housekeeping, I’d buy just as little coal as 
possible, and then use it sparingly, so that 
folks in the house with me would have some 
chance of keeping healthy.” 


_ 
The New Art 


THe PuorocraPHerR: “You will like my 
pictures. I am a futurist photographer. | 
print the date on your portrait.” 

THE SIrrer: That would be 
an awful give away.” 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER: “By no means. I 
date it as far ahead as you like and when 


“Heavens! 


the time has passed you can bring it out to 
show how youthful you really are.” 





Generous 
“Does your mother allow you to have 
two pieces of pie when you are at home, 
Willie?” asked the hostess. 
“No, ma’am.” 
“Well, do you think she would like you 
to have two pieces here?” 
“Oh, she wouldn’t care,” 
fidentially ; 


said Willie, con- 
“this isn’t her pie.” 





Rather Invidious 
Mrs. CrassHAw: I can’t 
where to place this rug. 
CraBsHAW: Why not put it in front of 
your mirror, where the carpet wears out 
quickest? 


decide just 
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Gem Damaskeene 


Blades are unlike 
others, and as you use 
blade after blade you mar- 
vel at their fine quality— 
the finest Damascus steel 
tempered by the Gem 
process to hold a smooth, 
keen cutting edge. Each 
blade tested before going 
into sealed, waxed paper 
wrapped package— 
moisture and dust proof. 


7 Blades for 35c. 


You'll appreciate the simplicity 
of the Gem, for there is noth- 
ing to take apart—nothing t« 

et out of order—simply lift 
Ringed top, insert blade and sna; 
down the top, that's all. 


Outfit yo razor Lsomanies 
with seven Damas- 


keene blades. 
shaving and stropping 
handle, in handsome 
case, 
Dealers Everywhere 
GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc 


New York 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 








Just imagine finding a 
perfect cocktail form- 
ula, buying the best 
liquors for it, and put- 
ting it in bottles on the 
ice. That’s just what 


Club Cocktails 


do for you expertly and 
at less expense, with 
ageing in the wood to 
perfect smoothness. 


In all ten varieties the 
Club Cocktail flavor is 


inimitable. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


Importers of the Famous 
BRAND’S A-1 SAUCE 
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- SEAL 


Tea The Government's 

(M 
Ve green stamp of ap- 
proval on Old Over- 
* Ryesignifies“Bottled 
in Bond.’’ To be so 
guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment a whiskey must 
be pure—not blended or 
compounded. 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 106 Years”’ 


is a straight Pennsylvania Rye, agzd 
in the wood. Only the choicest in- 
gredients and purest distilled water 
enter into its making, lending to it a 
superb delicacy of flavor and a rich, 
full-bodied wholesomeness. 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What a Funny Story! 


(Continued from page Jo) 

in their tiny hands. The King began to 
cry, and he looked a very sorrowful sight 
sitting there on a stone at the bottom of the 
sea while round and round his head floated 
babies from the big ship all having milk 
bottles in their hands. And the big ship 
rocked, rocked, rocked to and fro as though 
it were singing a lullaby to the babies. 
Do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do—something like 
that. 

The stranger stood over the King and 
looked at him with that half-sad, half-bad 
smile at the corner of his lips and his two 
funny hairs sticking up in the water. 

The great King shuddered through al! 
his body and took his hand away from his 
eyes, and behold! thousands upon thousands 
more of babies bubbled out of the big ship, 
which kept rocking, rocking, rocking, with 
its do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do, 
just like mother dodos you to sleep. 

So out of the big ship that the great King 
had commanded his sea captain to sink by 
sneaking under it came floating toward the 
head of the King these thousands upon 
thousands of babies, each with a milk bottle 
full of milk clasped in its tiny hand. The 
sea soon became full of them. They rested 
on the great King’s head, they floated into 
the great pockets of his coat, they bumped 
into his eyes, they snuggled against his 
breast, they flopped, flopped against his 
cheek, 

“Here, Your Majesty,” said the stranger, 
the King’s idol, as we know, “is enough milk 
to feed all the babies in your land, for they 
are not only the milk bottles and the babies 
that your sea captain sent to the bottom of 
the sea on my advice, but they are also 
those who died in the country you conquered 
so easily when the big war began, and also 
the babies and their milk from the big city 
in that bad neighboring tribe’s country that 
your grandfather besieged when you were 
a boy. Shall we gather up all these thou- 
sands upon thousands of milk bottles; tear 
them from the clutches of these tiny hands, 
and take them back to your land?” 

But the great King had fallen flat on the 
His face was the color 
of milk, and on his body there rested 
thousands of the babies with their milk 
bottles full of good, sweet milk. The babies 
and the big ship rocked continuously—do-do, 
do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do, do-do. 


bottom of the sea. 


Then the great King swooned into a deep 


swoon, 


As he swooned he awoke with a start, 
trembling just like a leaf. He looked 
the mirror and his face was really like milk, 
chalky like. And he looked out of the 
window, and the great King saw the beauti- 
ful dawn coming in the east, and the sky 
was like a great ocean of milk. And the 
King fell on his knees and began to pray— 
to another idol, not in a cloud. 


in 


Now, children, was that a nice story? 
But remember it was only a story. 








Inthe ~ 
King’s 
Name 


The little King of 
England and the pauper boy changed 
places and could not change back! 

The proud little King, first monarch of his time, King of 
all England, in rags, beaten, threatened, had but one friend, 
Miles Hendon—and he thought him a mad child and was 
good to him in pity. And the ragged street child, dressed 
in the King’s fine robes, bewildered and terrified, sat in the 
Palace. What a reckoning when the truth came out! What 
an amazed Miles Hendon! Was ever beloved and gallant 


Knight more gloriously rewarded? 

Who of us so lucky as to have a friend like Miles Hendon—so wronged, 
so loyal, so kind, and so gallant! And the little street child in the King’s 
Palace—what man does not wish to help him—what mother would not 
like him for a son? 

Read “The Prince and the Pauper” again. It is the Mark Twain 
of Huckleberry Finn and the Mark Twain of Joan of Arc rolled into one. 
For it is humor and charm—and it is history and beauty. 


MARK TWAIN 


Bountiful giver of joy and humor, he was yet much more, for while 
he laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sadness 
of human life, and sought to find the key. Beneath the laughter is a 
big human soul, a big philosopher. 

Out of the generous west came Mark Twain, giving widely and freely 
to the world such laughter as men had never seen. It was laughter 
whole-souled and clean, and yet the laughter of thoughtful men. 

At first it seems a long way from the simple, human fun of Huckleberry 
Finn to the spiritual power of Joan of Arc, but look closer and you 
will find beneath them both the same ideal, the same hu- 
manity, the same spirituality, that has been such a glorious 
answer to those who accuse this nation of being wrapped up 
in material things. 

There seems to be no end to the things that Mark Twain could do 
well. When he wrote history, it was a new kind of history, unlike any 
other except in its accuracy. When we wrote books of travel, it was an 
event, and the world sat up and noticed. He did many things—stories, 
novels, travel, history, essays, humor—but behind each was the force 
of a great, earnest, powerful personality, that dominated his time, so that even then he was 
known all over the face of the globe. Simple, unassuming, democratic, he was welcomed 
by Kings, he was loved by plain people. 

He was a gallant fighter for freedom, for humanity. The simplicity, the kindly humor, the generosity, 
the spirituality half revealed that we like to think is America—all these were in Mark Twain. If 


foreign nations love him, we in this country give him first place in our hearts. The home without 
Mark Twain is not an American home. 


The Centennial Half-Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the hands of all the people. He demanded that we 
make good-looking, substantial books that every man could afford to own. So we made 
this set, and there has been a tremendous sale on it. 

But Mark Twain could not foresee that the price of paper, the price of ink, 
the price of cloth, would all go up as they have in the last two years. It is 
impossible to continue the long sale. It should have closed before this. 

Because this is the one hundredth fanniversary of the’ founding of 
Harper & Brothers we have decided to continue this half-price sale 
while the present supply lasts. 

Get your set now while the price is low. As an American you 
must have Mark Twain. Send the coupon today before the 
present edition is all gone. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 















Franklin Sq., 
ew York 


Please send me 
Mark Twain’s Works. 
I may keep this set for 
ten days for examination 
and return it to you, at your 
expense, if I do not want it. 
If I keep the books I will remit 
$1.00 at once and $2.00 a month 
for 12 months. 








Franklin Square (1817-1917) New York 
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The Billiard Ball Trick 
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Not so very long ago a Wisconsin man 
got into an argument with a friend over the 
delicate question of whether or not he could 
get a billiard ball into his mouth. Two 
dollars was wagered that he couldn’t. He 
immediately proceeded to accomplish the 
astounding feat, not without some straining 
and jaw-stretching. When, however, he at- 
tempted to remove the billiard ball, he found 
that it was apparently in his mouth to stay. 
Almost overcome with poignant anguish, he 
hastily repaired to a doctor’s office. The 
doctor removed the ball—and charged him 
two dollars. 

This incident is not as unusual as it 
sounds. On every side of us.are persons who 
are jamming billiard balls into their mouths 
without. counting the cost of getting them 
Sometimes the billiard-ball is disguised 
For example, there are 


out. 
as something else. 
many men buying automobiles without stop- 
ping to think how much it is going to cost 
them for gasolene, tires, repairs, deprecia- 
tion and whatnot. There are many men 
entering into love affairs with other men’s 
wives without stopping to think how much 
the venture will ultimately cost them in 
happiness, socfal position, self-esteem and 
lawsuits. There are many people advocat- 
ing peace at any price who will not look 
far enough ahead to see what such a policy 


will cost this nation when the warring 
powers have stopped fighting and must re- 
coup their losses at somebody’s expense. 


When the bills come in, these people are 
going to set up a wail of anguish that will 
give them callouses on their tonsils, but 
that won’t arouse enough sympathy to keep 
a gnat warm. 

Too many people have lost the power of 
thinking ahead and figuring the possibilities 
Anybody who contemplates 
jamming a billiard ball mouth 
should make sure that he won’t have to pay 
the doctor to get it out for him. A word to 
the wise should be better than a kick in the 


in a given act. 
into his 


wallet. 


An Admirable Weapon 

Recent despatches from the Allied armies 
make mention of the David non-recoil gun, 
an invention for use on aircraft. The 
peculiar feature of the David non-recoil gun 
is the fact that its breach end is left open, 
instead of being closed as in other guns. 
When a projectile is fired from the forward 
end of the David gun, a charge of fine lead 
shot is simultaneously fired from the rear 
end, and the recoils from the two charges 
neutralize each other. 

A moment’s meditation will convince even 
the persons who know nothing of firearms 
that the David gun is not fired from the 
shoulder, like the ordinary gun of commerce. 
If it were, the person who fired it would 
eliminate himself from active participation 
in events with great precision and thorough- 


ness. He might miss the object at which 


he aimed; but he would score a bull’s-eye 
on himself with much fluency. 

The David gun presents an effective solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem. Nations 
which are’unwilling to abolish their armies 
may be allowed to retain them, on condition 
that every soldier be armed with a David 
gun built to be fired from the shoulder. In 
such a case, an army would present the 
usual martial appearance, and could be used 
freely for processions, coronations, strike- 
duty and voting purposes. As soon, how- 
ever, as it began to get unruly and started 
to shoot somebody, it would exterminate it- 
self neatly and effectively. 

Soldiers armed with a_ shoulder-firing 
David gun would acquire a healthy respect 
for firearms; and the chances are excellent 
that any king who told his David-gun-armed 
soldiery to undertake any sort of campaign 
other than a selling-campaign would be in- 
structed to chase himself as soon as possible, 
if not sooner. 

There is no doubt that the David gun is 
a remarkable invention; but its greatest op- 
portunities would seem to be in the line of 
prevention rather than extermination. 


Thrift Campaigns, Their Start and 
Their Finish 

For two years now the newspapers and 
magazines have preached thrift to the people 
of the country. They have dinned into the 
ears of their readers the fact that it is the 
men with cash in hand who will be able 
to buy up securities at bargain prices when 
the end of the war send values toppling. 
This campaign is being largely undone by 
the thrift-preaching 
newspapers to advertisements of 


willingness of many 
accept 
worthless motor-stocks, of filmy motion 
picture stocks, of empty mining stocks and 
of the 


that flood the country in times of prosperity. 


many other get-rich-quick schemes 
The advertisements are alluring; and the 
ones to believe in them are invariably the 
little hoarders who are practising thrift for 
the first time in their lives. To their way 
of thinking, it is the opportunity which the 
thrift-preachers promised. Sometimes, when 
one sees the things for which the thrifty 
spend their savings, one is led to wonder 
whether thrift-campaigns aren’t started by 
Associations Separating Fools From 
Their Money. 


The World of Thought 


(Continued from page 11) 
things to say that will interest the working- 
man. Peonage, slavery and serfdom were 
mild by comparison with their lot, don’t you 
think? 

3. And an Eight Hour Day for Shop- 
keepers simply must be passed. The ig- 
norance of the grocers, butchers, druggists, 
book dealers, restaurant and hotel proprietors 
is appalling. They must have leisure. 

4. And the children of the M. M. Don’t 
you believe a “Minimum Children Law” 
should be passed, to ensure to each child at 


for 


least one brother or sister, so lessening the 
evils of the Glums? 
—L. W. 














“DUNLO 
COLF BALLS 


for distance and accuracy! 
.™ you LL be delighted with 


the characteristics of the 
famou British-made DUN- 
IPS. They are sensational 
drivers and are wonderfully 
steady on approach shots, 
neither skipping nor jumping 
Try “29° medium or “31” heavy 
For sale by golf professionals. 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


Birmingham, Eng. 
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In full color direct from 
the famous original by 
Wennerberg 0 
Munich. Attract- 
ively mounted on 
double, cream. 
colored mat with 
a red line running 
around the picture. 
Ready for framing 
if desired. _Pict- 
ure 73, x8%; mat 
1lxI4. Cheertul, 
snappy selection 
from our catalog 
of art studies 
for the den. 
All winners! Sent 
post-paid with 
catalog only 25c. 
Catalog alone 10c. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Celebrity Art 

Company 

20 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASs. 


LIFE SAVER 














IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


ENTERTAINING 


+| Books, Novelties and Pretty Pictures, you 
».| should by all means get our catalogue. 
©| Send dime for good samples and our big 
»| illustrated catalogue of Beautiful Girls. 
| Novelties, etc. You'll want more after 
| Seeing samples. 


© Globe Co. 3; weizt®: av. Chicago 


WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to pater-t ? 
Protect your ideas. they may bring you wealth. 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and list of Pat- 
ent Buyers. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 







































C. H. Evans & Sons, Hudson, N. Y. 













































To All Pucks Friends 


You are cordially invited to dress up in your 


best bib and tucker, and hold yourself in readiness 
for April 9, 1917. 


_ For on that date Puck celebrates his Fortieth 
birthday—forty years young! 





To join the party, it is necessary only to leave 
ten cents with your favorite newsdealer and tell 
him that you want him to reserve for you a copy 
of the 

FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


of 


Bro 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 
Dated April 14—On Sale April 9 


To be sure of this special number, orders should 
be left in advance—today is none too soon. 



































A Note for Men 


Standards of quality and style are high in the A. & S. 
Store for Men. 


Prices are low. 


It is a happy combination of desirabilities. By way of 
illustration, we single out 


English Foulard Cravats 


In high favor with the better-dressed men. 


Hand-printed from wooden blocks, in gay or quiet color-combi- 
nations, and small designs. Hand-finished. 95c. 


Fibre Silk Shirts 


Made of an ideal cloth for soft shirts; durable, yet with a 
luxuriousness that lasts. 


Distinctive striped patterns in smart colorings. 


Fibre silk with cotton foundation. Soft cuffs. $3.48. 


ABRAHAM «° STRAUS 


Brooklyn, New York 














